High Politics and High Finance
In England, so far, politics had been, and to a great extent still remained, a lordly game, the most active players in which were the great patrician or at least titled families. Its accurate as well as traditional knowledge of diplomacy confirmed the ascendancy of the Upper House in foreign politics, and made the Foreign Office itself an appanage for the nobility. So far Fox was the only commoner who had been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; Fox himself was the son of a lord, and the nephew of a duke. Descended from the Bristol Canynges, the rebuilders of St Mary Redcliff church in 1470, the Foreign Secretary could indeed point to a descent more ancient than that of half the peerage. Like Chatham, however, he had not been born into the ruling class. His more recent ancestors had settled at Garvagh in Stuart times ; his father had married beneath him; his son was sneered at by the exalted classes who had long manned the Foreign Office as a young Irish adventurer; he owed his start in life, they said, to having been taken away from the second-class actress, his mother, by a rich uncle. Even George Canning's brilliant successes at Eton and Christchurch hurt rather than helped him with the magnates, Tory and Whig alike, who from Bolingbroke's day had detested and distrusted "that d------d intellect." Pitt, however, sent
for him. Then came the parliamentary seat so easily arranged in those days for youths of promise; this was followed six years later by marriage to an heiress, the Duchess of Portland's sister, with a fortune that made her husband independent of profession or of office. Canning's career thus presents no exception to the
absolute   rule   that   in   England  private   wealth   is
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